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Memorabilia. 
Que Oxford University Press hopes to pub- 
lish early this month ‘ The Oxford Com 
panion to Knglish Literature,’ which has 
been compiled and edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey. ; 
It is a Dictionary which, it is hoped, will 
at once take its place as an indispensable 
and standard work of reference. It aims at 
explaining allusions and giving the essential 
facts about English literary works and their 
authors. American literature is included, 
and a selection is given of the chief living 
writers and their works. There are plots of 
plays, novels, and poems of classic import- 
ance, and information about the principal 
characters in English literature (including 
all Shakespeare’s named characters). 
EADERS of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
who are students of Goethe, must have 
looked forward to what M. Charles Andler 
would have to say about his masterpiece 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’ We come to it in 
the second October number of the Revue. 
“Ceci,” begins M. Andler, ‘‘ est le chef- 
d’ceuvre pur, la mélodieuse gloire de la langue 
allemande; et un incomparable joyau de la 
culture humaine.’”? What is stressed, in the 
criticism, is Goethe’s indebtedness to France, 
to Racine above all, but likewise to plays 
of other authors—and they are numerous— 
on the subject of Iphigenia, and in particu- 
lar to the work of a rather obscure dramatist 
whose ‘ Oreste et Pylade’ appeared in 1679 
—Lagrange-Chancel. It was from him, we 
are told, that Goethe derived Thoas, Iphi- 
genia’s suitor; and parallel passages serve 
to establish some notable correspondences, 
especially where the two plays severally 
touch their highest points. Two other re- 
marks of M. Andler may be recorded. He 
notes that in ‘Iphigenia ’—whatever it may 


Racine—appears something further, a qual- 
ity proper to Goethe alone, his profound 


inner calm, his stillness of soul—“ cette 
qualité neuve d’humanité’’ M. Andler calls 
it—exaggerating somewhat, we think. Next, 
he bids us note, what no one will dispute, 
Goethe’s gift to his mother-tongue of a new 
perfection, consummated in ‘ Iphigenia’: 
“Tout ce qui s’exprimait dans ces vocalises 
nouvelles, dans ce contrepoint savant et pur 
| semblait dit pour la premiére fois au monde.”’ 
| And that saying expresses felicitously the 
quality of the pure and unique pleasure 
| which ‘Iphigenia ’ gives us to enjoy. 


| WE believe Mr. W. F. Watson and the 

Editor of the Cornhill are doing good 
service to their generation in making clearer 
| for the outsider, as Mr. Watson’s articles 
| do, the range and significance of the per- 
sonal and human element in factories and 
workshops where those who do not know are 
apt to imagine little is left for men beyond 
| the mere minding of machines. ‘Tools, 
Tackle and Gadgets’ form Mr. Watson’s sub- 
| ject this time, and he has never dealt with 
one more likely to enlists his readers’ sym- 
pathy. He has some surprising things to re- 
late of want of foresight and good sense in 
| ensuring ready supply of necessary tools, and 
of the relentlessness of employers or men in 
charge in making away with useful gadgets 
which a workman has made for himself and 
likes to keep for service on occasion. Not 
to understand a man’s feeling about his tools 
and contrivances is surely to put oneself 
| down as only half-equipped for leader in any 
sort of craftsmanship, whether machines are 
concerned therein or not. Two other papers 
worth noting are Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton’s 
discussion of ‘‘ Peter Parley’’ and “ Felix 
Summerly ’’ and children’s books; and Sir 
| Arthur Hort’s memories of ‘‘Naughty Boys’’ 
at Harrow. The second instalment of letters 
from Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt’s autograph 
collection, brings us examples of Gains- 
borough, John Newton and Thomas Camp- 
bell, winding up with an account of a letter 
written by Scott in October, 1831, while 
he was waiting at Portsmouth for fay- 
ourable weather to sail for Italy in 
the frigate Barham. He wrote to David 
Arnot requesting him to send a_ copy 
of ‘The Pirate’ to Dr. Scott of the 
Haslar Hospital, and a set of the Waverley 
Novels to the cadets at the Naval Academy, 
“and to continue the same Delivery to Cap- 





| tain Lawrence of the Naval Academy as long 
or may not owe to France or the school of | 


as the publication goes on.’’ As far as is 


known, this is the last letter Scott ever wrote 
in this country. 
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TWO NEW LETTERS OF JOHN 
KEATS. 


T the suggestion of my friend, 


“* THoMas OLLIvE Masport, I am sending 
you the enclosed copy of two hitherto un- 
known and unpublished letters of John 
Keats. One is the earliest extant; the 
other is the last sent to his brother George, 
who was then living in this country. 

¥ 
Wednesday Octr. 9th. 

My dear Sir, 

The busy time has just gone by, and 1 


time you may mention 
to the pleasure of seeing Mr. Hunt—’twill 
be an Era in my existence. I am anxious 
too to see the Author of the Sonnet to the 
Sun, for it is no mean gratification to become 
acquainted with Men who in their admira- 
tion of Poetry do not jumble together Shaks- 
peare and Darwin. I have coppied [sic] out 
a sheet or two of Verses which I composed 
some time ago, and find so much to blame in 


can now devote any 


them that the «, part will go into the 


best 
wor 
fire—those to G. Mathew I will suffer to meet 
the eye of Mr. H. notwithstanding that the 
Muse is so frequently mentioned. I here 
sinned in the face of Heaven even while re- 
membering what, I think, Horace says, 
“never presume to make a God appear but for 
an Action worthy of a God. From a few 
Words of yours when last I saw you, I have 
no doubt but that you have something in 
your Portfolio which I should by rights see. 
I will put you in Mind of it. Although the 
Borough is a beastly place in dirt, turnings 
and windings; yet No 8 Dean Street is not 
difficult to find; and if you would run the 
Gauntlet over London Bridge, take the first 
turning to the left and then the first to the 
right and moreover Knock at my door which 
is nearly opposite a Meeting, you would do 
one a Charity which as St. Paul saith is the 
father of all the Virtues. At all events let 
me hear from you soon—I say at all events 
not excepting the Gout in your fingers. 
Your’s Sincerely 
Joun Keats. 
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ET. 
Friday Evening Novr, 


My dear George, 
You must think my delay very great. [ 


assure you it is no fault of mine. 


Not 


expecting you would want money so soon I] 


PROFESSOR | 


| very 


| Mr. 


did not send for the necessary power of 
attorney from Holl | Holt?] and before [ 
received you [sic] Letter which reached me 
in the middle of the summer at Shanklin, I 
wrote for it then immediately and received 
it about ten days ago. You will also be 
much disappointed at the smallness of the 
Sum remitted to Warder’s. There are two 
reasons for it, first that the Stocks are so 
low, and secondly that Mr. Abbey is 
unwilling to venture more till this business 
of Mrs. Jennings’s is completely at rest. 
Abbey promised me today that lhe would 


| do all in his power to forward it expressing 
| his wish that by the time it was settled she 
| would make no claim the stocks might re- 


| out of it. 


cover themselves so that your property “should 
not be sold out at so horrible a disadvantage. 
I know not what comfort to give you under 
these circumstances. Our affairs are in an 
awkward state. You have done as much as 
a man can do: I am not yet as fortunate. 
I should, in duty, endeavor to write you a 
Letter with a comfortable nonchalance, but 
how can I do so when you are in so perplex- 
ing a situation, and I not able to help you 
The distance between us is so 
great, the Posts so uncertain. We must 
hope. I am affaid [sic] you are no more 
than myself form’d for a gainer of money. 
I have been daily expecting to hear from 
you again. Does the steam boat make any 
return yet? 

Whether I shall at all be set affloat [svc] 
upon the world depends now upon the suc- 
cess of the Tragedy I spoke of. We have 
heard nothing from Elliston who is now the 
Renter of Drury Lane since the piece was 
sent in which was three weeks and more ago. 
The reason may be that Kean had not re- 
turn’d, whose opinion Elliston will partly 
rely on. Brown is still very sanguine. The 
moment I have any certain intelligence con- 
cerning it I will let you know. I have not 
been to see Fanny since my return from 
Winchester. I have written and received a 
letter from her. Mr. Abbey says she is get- 
ting stouter. I call’d in Rodney Street 
about a fortnight since. Your Mother was 
quite well and “Charles was to set out again 
for Paris on the day following. I do not 
call so often as I should do if I had any 
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Es 
I am there in the charac- 


d news to tell. 
- I must not tell the 


ter of a Prevaricator. 
truth. ' : ; 
Mr, Abbey shows at times a little anxiety 
about me he wanted me the other day to turn 
Bookseller. Why does he not make some such 
proposal to you? Yet he cannot care much 
for 1 till yesterday had had no money from 
him for ten months and he never enquired 
how I liv’d; nor how I had paid my last 
Christmas Bills (still unpaid) though I re- 
peatedly mentioned them to him. We are 
not the only toilers and sufferers in the 
World. Hunt was arrested the other day. 
He soon however dated from his own house 
again. Hazlitt has begun another course of 
Lectures, on the Writers of Elizabeth’s reign. 
I hear he quoted me in his last Lecture. 
Our Set still continue separate as we get 
older, each follows with more precision the 
bent of his own Mind. Brown and I by liv- 
ing together are an exception. Rice con- 
tinues to every one his friendly behavior ; 
his illness and his wit stick by him as usual. 
In a note to me the other day he sent the 
following Pun 
Tune—The Harlot’s Lament 
Between the two P-x’s I’ve lost every Lover 
But a difference I found ’*twixt the great 
and the small; 
For by the small Pox I gott ( pitted | all over 
By the other I did not get | pittied / at all. 
Reynolds has settled in Lodgings very 
near to Rice’s and seems set in for the Law. 
Dilke I call [sic] upon at his office the other 
day. We talked about you; you being 
mostly my subject with him. He says you 
should have kept to your original design; 
in which I differ with him entirely. I think 
you have done perfectly right. I have this 
moment received a Letter from Severn, whom 
I have not seen for some time, he tell [sic] me 
he has finish’d a picture of Spenser’s Cave 
of despair which is designed to contend for 
the Prize at the Academy and is now hung 
up there for judgement. He wishes me to 
see it. I have been endeavouring to write 
lately, but with little success as I require a 
little encouragement, a little better fortune 
to befall you and happier news from you 
before I can write with an untrammell’d 
mind. Nothing could have in all circum- 
stances fallen out worse for me than the last 
year has done, or could be more damping to 
my poetical talent. I comfort myself in the 
idea that you are a consolation to each other. | 
Haslam told me the last time I saw him 
that he was about to write to you. He is | 
entirely taken up with his Sweet-heart. I | 


| feel very loath to write more than this sheet. 


You must excuse the shortness of this Letter. 
[for?] the length of the last and the length 
of the next I hope, if any thing occurs to 
enspirit me a little. Fanny would like a 
letter from you. I should think that Abbey 
from the delay of Walton’s house has em- 
ployed another Lawyer on our Business. 
Mrs, Jennings has not instituted any action 
against us yet, nor has she withdrawn her 
claim. I think I told you that even if she 
were to lose her cause we should have to pay 
the expenses of the suit. You eng’d [sic] me 
to get Mr. Abbey to advance you money—that 
he will by no means do—for besides the risk 
of the law (small enough indeed) he will 
never be persuaded but you will loose [sic] 
it in America. For a bit of a treat in the 
heart of all this I had a most abusive Letter 
from Fry—committing you and myself to de- 
struction without reprieve. In your next 
Letter make some questions regularly upon 
which you wish to be informed concerning 
our’s and any other subject and I will answer 
amply as I can. My Dear Sister God bless 
you and your [little girl?] The en- 
quiries about you are very frequent — My 
dear George I remain, in hopes, 
Your most affectionate Brother 


JOHN KEATS 


(Notes on the cover of the letter). 
Forwarded by the William via New York 
22d Novem’ 19—John Capper. 
Lat. 40.23 N Long. 72. W 
1820 Dane W. Threlkeld 
Edgartown Ms Feb 23 


16th February 
Ship 29 


- ; Joun Howarp Brrss. 
1401 University Avenue, New York City. 


[The two letters above are printed in the 
number for October 1932 of Within the Com- 
pass (Holman’s Print Shop, Park St., Boston, 
U.S.A.), and it is by the kind permission of 
the editor Mr. Louis A. Holman, through our 
correspondent Mr. JoHn Howarp Brrss_ that 
we are able to offer them to our readers. They 
are in the possession of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania and were discovered by Mr. 
Brirss while he was engaged in compiling data 
for a bibliography of Herman Melville. ‘ The 
necessity of consulting a little-known cata- 
logue of manuscript letters and documents ” 
we are told, ‘sent him to the bibliography 
stacks of Widener Library. In finding the 
M’s he opened the book accidentally among the 
K’s, where a notation of an early Keats’ letter 
struck his eye. Straightway he went to 
Maurice Buxton Forman’s edition of the let- 


| ters to see whether or not it was included. It 


was not! Mentioning the ‘find’ to the 
editor of this pamphlet [i.e. the Compass], who 
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for many years has heen a close student of 
Keats, he learned that it was not only new 
but the earliest one known. Several false 
trails were followed to locate the holograph 
manuscript. Finally it was found to be in 
the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Then, curiously, fortune was 
again with us for in corresponding about hav- 
ing the letter photostated we were informed 
of still another letter which proved also to be 
unpublished and probably the last one writ- 
ten by John to his brother George.” 

The first letter—the last few lines of it—is 


quoted as written to himself, by Charles Cow- | 


den Clarke in his ‘ Recollections.’ There is no | 


need to stress the deep interest or the import- 
ance of this double find, upon which all lovers 
of Keats must heartily congratulate Mr. Birss, 
Mr. Holman and the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania}. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 








By the courtesy of the present Bishop of 
Monmouth (Dr. Cunningham Joyce) when 
he was Warden of St. Deiniol’s (1897-1916) 
I was allowed to copy the notes relating to 
Devon, Cornwall, Cumberland and West- 
morland, and these I propose to send to 
“N. and Q.’ from time to time, by the desire 
of the editor. It is more convenient for re- 
ference to print them in alphabetical order 
and not as they appear in the MS. books at 
St. Deiniol’s. I presented one copy of the 
Devon notes to Miss Beatrix Cresswell, of 


| Exeter, and she placed a copy of them in 


of | 


| Baring Gould. 
| notes 


HE late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., visited | 


many churches in England and made 


most elaborate notes of such visits. These, by | 


the courtesy of the late Mr. William Ewart 


own books, in the fine library of St. Deiniol 
at Hawarden, which is of such value to Eng- 
lish students. 


the Exeter Public Library. 

I have, wherever possible, given references 
to more modern accounts of the churches in 
Mr. John Stabb’s books, ‘ Some Old Devon 
Churches,’ and ‘ Devon Church Antiquities,’ 
and the Devon volume in the “Little 
‘““Guides’’ Series by the Rev. Sabine 
The value of Sir Stephen’s 
I lies in the fact that he notices 
items of interest in the churches he 
visited nearly a century ago which have since 
been ‘‘improved’’ away in the various 


t | church restorations. 
Gladstone, were deposited, with many of his | 


ABBOTS KRESWELL. St. Mary. 


The Church is not large & consists of a tall 


| plain west tower a nave & Chancel each with 


Sir Stephen was born in 1807; educated | 


at Eton and Christ Church, at both of which 
places his stay was contemporaneous with 


that of W. E. Gladstone, subsequently his | 


brother-in-law. He was M.P. for 
Boroughs from 1832 to 1837, and for Flint- 
shire from 1837 to 1847; and Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Flintshire. He died June, 1874, and 
was buried at Hawarden. During his life he 
inspected and made architectural notes on 
5,530 churches. 

The portion of this collection relating to 


Flint | 


| other features of a Devonshire Tower. 


Kent was published by his nephew, the late | 


William Henry Gladstone. in 1877. Those 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire were 
issued by the Chetham Society, in vols. xxvii. 
and xxxii. respectively of their new series, 


by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson, Vicar of Bolton | 


and Hon. Canon of Manchester. The York- 
shire part of the volumes has been printed in 
the Transactions of the Yorkshire Archaev- 
logical Society, over many years from 1892, 
and a valuable Index by its editor (Mr. 
H. B. McCall, F.S.A.) will be found 
in vol. xxvi. pp. 295-9. The notes re- 


lating to Northumberland have been printed | 
by the Rev. Stephen Liberty (Sub-Warden | 
of St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, 1905-10) | 


in Archxologia liana. 


a N. aisle. The whole is stuccoed & 
the tower has a side turret as usual with the 
The 
S. porch has a parvise over it with a stone 
roof, but the upper part is in a dilapidated 
state. The windows are mostly of 3 lights. 
The Nave is divided from the Aisle by 3 
Tudor formed arches. The Chancel has only 
one. The piers are of the common form. At 
the entrance to the Chancel is a good wood- 
screen, continued across the aisle, resembling 
in its general features many of the elegant 
specimens of screen work which abound in 
this County. Above it are the Royal Arms 
in plaster, hiding the view of the Chancel. 
There is also a parclose screen N. of the 
Chancel. The roofs are coved. The Font 
octagonal, like a cup, on a pedestal of like 
form. Over the S. doorway are 3 Shields. 
The Village is pretty, the cottages scattered 
amidst gardens & orchards on uneven ground. 


[See Stabb, i. 1, 2; Gould, p. 68]. 
ALPHINGTON. 


The Parish of Alphington is very extensive 
and borders that of St. Thomas, the village is 


| situated on the road to Chudleigh and about 


a mile and a half distant from Exeter. The 


| village is large and contains many neat and 
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respectable residences. The Church is a large 
structure built of red stone and covered with 
the white stucco prevalent in the country. It 
consists of a Nave, and chancel with a north 
and south aisle co-extensive with the body, a 
north porch, and a lofty tower at the west 
end, containing a clock and a peal of 8 bells. 
The church is of rectilinear architecture. 
The tower has on the north side octagonal 
turrets rising above its battlements. The 
west window is a rectilinear one of 4 lights. 


| 
| 
| 


| arch in granite. 


The other windows of the Church are all of | 
3 lights with good rectilinear tracery. The | 


north porch is of the same character, but 
very plain. The nave and chancel are 
divided from the aisles by pointed arches 
with deep architrave mouldings springing 
from lozenge piers formed of a number of 
small clustered shafts with a large inelegant 


| Chancel is rather lower than the Nave. 


capital worked with clumsy foliage and large | 


half length figures of angels bearing shields. 
There are some fine wood screens enclosing 
the chancel, and one of them running across 
the body and both aisles. They have hand- 
some Rectilinear tracery and in the upper 
part are embellished with bands of vine 
leaves with grapes. They have been richly 
painted and gilt. The most remarkable 
object in the church is the beautiful Nor- 
man Font which is in excellent preservation. 
It is of cylindrical form lined with lead. 
Round the base is a range of intersecting 
semi-circular arches and round the upper 
part some very bold scroll work inter- 
mixed with grotesque heads and figures. A 
drawing of it is given in Lysons Magna 
Britannia for Devonshire. In the western 
gallery part of the Church is a neat barrel 
organ. 

(1864. Alphington church has been de- 
nuded of stucco and comes out now extern- 
ally all of red sand stone). 

[Gould, pp. 69-70; Stabb, ‘ Devon Church 
Antiquities,’ i. 2-4, and ‘Old Devon 
Churches,’ i, 2, 3]. 


ALWINGTON. 


This Church has a lofty West Tower of 
granite, a Nave & Chancel each with S. 
aisle, also a North transept of small dimen- 
sions, a vestry on the N. of the Chancel and 
a South porch. The whole of the Perpendr., 
style of the country. .The Tower is divided 
into 3 stages by string courses, and has a 


strong battlement and 4 large crocketed pin- | 


nacles set on the battlements. There is a W. 
doorway of plain character with a label, over 
it a small 3 light window. In the 2nd stage 
are small single openings with canopied arch, 


| mental in the S. aisle than 





not corresponding with each other. The bel- 
fry windows are of 2 lights labeled, the but- 
tresses are strong and well grouped. There 
are also animal gargoyles. The Tower is 
very fine and imposing in its appearance, the 
S. Porch has a coved roof with ribs of wood 
and its gable canopied. The windows are 
mostly square headed & late, some of 2 lights, 
some of three lights. The Chancel has on 
the South side a doorway with contracted 
The interior is pleasing. 
The body is divided from the Aisle by 5 
wide arches of Tudor form upon clustered 
piers resembling those at Monkleigh & Clov- 
elly, the capitals of each shaft octagonal, and 
the whole worked in granite. The Chancel is 
undivided from the Nave, as usual but the 
Kastern arch is within it. The roof of the 
The 
roofs are all of the waggon form with ribs 
forming pannels which are more orna- 
in the rest. 
The N. Transept or Chancel opens by a late 
contracted arch and is very small. Within 
it is an ogee canopy resembling that of a 
tomb, now set in the wall over a window. 
There are in this Church a large number of 
ancient open seats, the ends of which display 
very elegant wood panneling and sculpture, 
all in excellent preservation, and some ap- 
pear to be modern imitations of old models. 
The pulpit is of wood carving but seems to 
be composed of ancient screen work with 
some of modern execution. It bears the arms 
of Coffin Family. At the East end of the 
S. Aisle is a large enclosed pew belonging to 
the Coffin family, with carving of the age of 
James I of rich appearance. Whether it is 
all original or lately patched together is not 
quite clear. The altar screen is also of 
wood carved work, apparently of recent erec- 
tion, and displaying a mixture of Gothic and 
Grecian forms. There are many good ancient 
encaustic tiles in the pavement, presenting 
various symbols, roses, animals &c. The 
vestry north of the Chancel is two stages in 
height. The Font is octagonal, the sides not 
equal with panneling in granite, the stem 
circular banded and appearing to be early 
upon a square base. [Gould, pp. 71-3]. 


ASHBURTON. 


The Town of Ashburton is unpleasant and 
old fashioned. The Church is spacious but 
not elegant structure, built of very poor 
stone and covered with stucco. It consists 
of a Nave side aisles transepts chancel and 
Tower at the West end, which is very lofty 
and of rectilinear character. It is embat- 
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tled and crowned with 4 pinnacles and has | 


in its west side 3 good niches and a toler- 
able window. The Church has no clerestery 
the aisles and transepts are embattled. The 
windows are of late Rectilinear tracery of 
4 and 5 lights and many of them much muti- 
lated and spoiled by bad modern tracery. 
There is a plain south porch. 
is very gloomy. The Nave divided from the 
side aisles by pointed arches springing from 
strong octagonal pillars. In the aisles is 
some tolerable wood ceiling. The Organ 
stands in a gallery at the West end. The 
Tower contains 6 bells. Behind the Altar 
is a small low chapel under the sill of the 
east window embattled and having plain 
windows of 2 lights apparently Curvilinear. 
There is also in the Town a small chapel 
with a Rectilinear Tower crowned by a low 
spire, but not now used for any divine ser- 
vice. [Stabb, i. 4, 5; Gould, pp. 74-75]. 


ASHCOMBE, 

74 Feet long. 

This is a smal] but very neat Church, hav- 
ing a West Tower, a nave with north aisle, 
a North Chapel, & modern South wing. The 
Tower is plain with a battlement & turret 
attached, but without buttresses. There are 
3 arches between the Nave & Aisle, two of 
which are wide & rather obtuse, the third 
more acute, the piers have the usual 4 shafts 
with capitals enriched with foliage & shields 
containing arms. The roof is coved & divided 
by ribs into pannel. Most of the windows 
are plain Perpendr., but in the Chancel are 
some lancets. The Church has been recently 
much embellished at considerable expense 
and some of the windows are modern. A 
very neat stone pulpit & reading desk, & 
Clerk’s desk of the same material have been 
added, & judiciously placed on either side 
of the Chancel arch. The only gallery is 
within the Tower, there are several very good 
ancient seats with the ends much enriched 
with sculpture of foliage, fruit &c. all 
varied. All the ugly pews have been ban- 
ished. The Font is modern octagonal & 
panneled, the altar screen is also modern. 
The condition of this Ch: is excellent & 
reflects credit on those who have embellished 


it. [Stabb, ii. 1, 2; Gould, p. 76]. 
ASHPRINGTON. St. David. 
15 Feb: 1845. 


The Church consists of a nave with Chan- 
cel and aisles continued along part of the 
latter, a Western Tower and South porch. 
The whole is as usual 3d. pd and provincial. 
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The Tower is curious, small in size, but 
| lofty, without any buttresses, but having a 
| battlement, and an octagonal turret at the 
| North East angle, not reaching to the top. 
| The upper part tapers and the tower is divi- 
ded by three horizontal string-courses. The 
belfry windows are rude and nearly square. 
There is a three light west window, and the 
tower is covered with rough cast. The South 
porch is lofty, having an octagonal stair tur- 
ret in the corner & a parvise evidently inten- 
ded. The porch & both aisles are embattled, 
and there is an octagonal stair turret on 
the North corresponding with the rood lofts 
place. The material is chiefly red stone. The 
Tower arch to the nave is very rude, lofty 
and narrow. The windows are mostly of 
four lights, but much mutilated. One on 
the North over a door is of three lights. That 
at the east of the Chancel of five, sadly muti- 
lated, and the North and south windows of 
the Chancel closed. The central portion is 
coved with ribs in the usual Devonshire 
fashion and there is no architectural distinc- 
tion of Chancel. The aisles are ceiled and 
very narrow. The arcade on each side is of 
four 3d pd arches with light piers of lozenge 
form with four shafts and intermediate good 
mouldings. The shafts have octagonal capi- 
tals with varying foliage, except in the Wes- 
tern pier. There is a good rood screen and 
parclose in the lower part are some paintings 
representing saints &c. There are two steps 
to the altar, set at wide intervals, and on 
the south is some appearance of a piscina 
now closed. There is a vestry on the South 
side of the Chancel, having a Tudor arched 
door and square headed windows with shafts 
having octagonal capitals. The Font is a 
good Norman one, resembling that at South 
Pool. The form of the Bowl a cylindrical 
cup one round stem, and _ square plinth. 
Around the upper part is a cable moulding, 
the remainder has some scrolled figures not 
very unusual in Norman Fonts. The ancient 
pulpit now lies discarded in the belfry of 
octagonal form, on a stem with fan shafts, 
and very fair wood carving vine leaf cornices 
&c. There is a monument to John Kellew 
A.D, 1712 with a bas relief of the Resurrec- 
tion and two sculls in the rear. The Church 
is pewed. [Gould, 76, 77; Stabb, ‘ Devon 
Ch.. Antiq.,’ i. 10]. 
ASHTON. 

This Church consists of a Nave and Chan- 
cel with North Aisle, co-extensive and West- 
ern Tower—the latter resembles that at Dod- 
discomleigh, with a battlement & 4 pin- 
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a 
nacles—its west doorway has a label over it 
and is better finished than usual in this part 
of the Country. 

There is a South Porch, within which, 
over the door is a plain niche. The whole 
Church is, as usual stuccoed and is probably 
altogether of Rectinlr., period. The win- 
dows are of 3 lights. The Nave has 3 
arches, the Chancel two, dividing it from 
the aisle, the piers of lozenge form with 
mouldings and shafts at intervals. The 
capitals moulded & resembling Early Eng- 
lish. Between the Nave & Chancel is the 
ancient rood loft screen in good preserva- 
tion, extending across the whole breadth & 
another forming a parclose on the North. 
The rood loft screen is painted and guilt and 
the lower part exhibits several painted fig- 
ures of Saints. The Vine leaf cornice seems 
here as always, and there is a figure of a 
dog within a niche. The tracery of the par- 
close differs from the others and in the base 
of it facing the Choir are some coarse yet 
spirited designs of subjects relating to the 
annunciation and visitation of the Virgin 
Mary, the resurrection &c. with labels in- 
scribed. The roofs are of the usual Devon- 
shire fashion and the Chancel undivided from 
the nave. There are several ancient benches 
with carved ends in a bold style & with con- 
siderable variety. Some have shields in the 
panneling and small battlement upon the 
horizontal line. There are considerable 
pieces of stained glass especially in the N. 
Aisle of the Chancel, where appears the arms 
of Courtenay, Chudleigh, Lacy, Paulet c. 
The Font is an octagon the faces presenting 
alternatively quatrefoils & shields, which 
last are charged respectively with the arnis 
of (1) Stourton (2) Chudleigh impaling 
Stourton. James Chudleigh having married 
Margaret Stourton in 1476 (3) Chudleigh (4) 
Chudleigh impaling Tremayne. There is a 
mural monument to Sir George Chudleigh 
who died 1656. 

The situation. and surrounding scenery 
remarkably happy & pleasing. 

Oliver Keclesiastical Antiquities, Vol. i, 

5. 

Belfry windows double and rudely pointed 
without foliation. [Stabb i. 5-7; Gould, pp. 
17, 78; Stabb, ‘Devon Ch, Antq.,’ i. 4-7]. 

T. Cann HucueEs, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 

(To be continued). 


AWLEY AND HUGHES FAMILIES 
(See cliv. 441; clv. 105).—The printed 
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register of St. Margaret, Lee, (Lee, 1888) 
contains, on p. 51, an entry of the burial 
of ‘‘Mrs. Margaret Hewes from Eltham,”’ 
Oct. 15, 1719, and, on p. 56, that of her sis- 
ter, ‘‘ Judith Hawley, of St. Martin-in-ye- 
Fields, in  Linnen, under ye Communion 
Table, ye Penalty being paid, July 4, 1737.” 
EK. B. Lucrvus. 


NOTE ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
4. STEPHEN C. FOSTER.—In the ‘Cata- 
logue of First Editions of Stephen C. 
Foster,’ compiled by W. R. Whittlesey and 
O. G. Sonneck, and published in 1915 by the 
Library of Congress, is mentioned, as a 
major Foster item, ‘The Athenaeum Collec- 
tion of Hymns and Tunes for Church and 
Sunday School.’ This hymnal, published 
by Horace Waters, of New York, and bear- 
ing the copyright date of 1863, contains sev- 
eral pieces written by Foster expressly for 
this collection, and one hymn-tune with the 
title ‘‘ Sorrow Shall Come Again No More,”’ 
arranged by A. Cull from Foster’s song, 
‘* Hard Times Come Again No More.’’ The 
object of this note, however, is to point out 
that Horace Waters, as early as 1860, had 
used Foster’s melodies as hymn-tunes. There 
is in my possession a hymnal entitled ‘ Sab- 
bath School Bell, No. 2,’ edited and pub- 
lished by Waters, with the copyright date 
1860. [his volume contains not only the 
arrangement by A. Cull (p. 30) of ‘Hard 
Times Come Again No More,’ which was re- 
printed three years later in ‘ The Athen- 
aeum Collection’; but also an adaptation 
of a Foster melody not appearing in that col- 
lection, according to the official Foster bibli- 
ography. The latter hymn-tune on p. 86 is 
entitled ‘We Love the Happy School ”’ (first 
line: ‘‘ Go to Sunday School”), with words 
by Mrs. M. A. Kidder and the music 
arranged by A. Cull from Foster. Reference 
to the ‘ Biography, Songs, and Musical Com- 
positions of Stephen C. Foster’ (p. 276), 
edited by his brother Morrison Foster (1896) 
shows this tune to have been that of ‘ Some 
Folks,’ a song first published by Foster in 
1855. Both the adaptations of Foster found 
in this collection were made with the per- 
mission of Firth, Pond and Co., the original 
publishers of the songs in question. 

My copy of ‘Sabbath School Bell, No. 2,’ 
trimmed by a binder, measures 53 x 4tins. 
(oblong) and is bound with another col- 
lection, ‘The Sabbath School Hosanna.’ 
Another cony, bound with ‘ Sabbath School 
Bell, No. 1,’ in original boards, and_pos- 
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sessed by 
measures 6 x 4$ins. 
No. 2,’ has 185 numbered pages. 


by the title-page and preface; and three un- 
numbered pages at the end contain advertise- 
ments. The book was copyrighted by E. A. 
Daggett. ° 
Netson F. ADKINS. 
Washington Square College, New York. 


MALTBY MEMORIALS IN DURHAM 


inscriptions are given in the recently pub- 
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the New York Public Library, | 
‘Sabbath School Bell, | 
Four pre- | coe GRR 
liminary pages (unnumbered) are occupied | W ILLIAM WESTON, 


| the birth, 
| perience 


CATHEDRAL.—The following Maltby | 


lished volume, ‘ Memorial Inscriptions in | 


Durham Cathedral,’ edited by Brig.-General 
Sir H. Conyers Surtees and the Rev. James 
Wall, sacrist of the cathedral :— 


‘*To the Glory of God | and in Memory of 
| Edward Maltby, D.D., F.R.S., | Born at 
Norwich | April 6th, 1770. | Bishop of 
Chichester, 1831-1836. | Bishop of Durham, 
1836-1856. | He departed this Life on | July 
2nd, 1859 | and was | buried at Kensal 
Green.’’ [In Transept]. 

‘© To the Glory of God and in Memory of 
| Henry Joseph Maltby | Canon of this 
Cathedral | and of his sons Henry Charles 
Bradford | and Ralph Howard. 
Nov. 24th 1863.” [In Nave]. 


A bridgeshire a rural superstition is cur- 
rent that wild jackdaws will not allow their 


H. ASKEw. 


but will supply means of death. 


This last summer a nest of unfledged jack- | 
| (CAMDEN’S ‘BRITANNIA ’: 


daws was transferred from a neighbouring 
tree to a large wicker cage, hung outside a cot- 
tage. Removal was observed by the parent 
birds, and they continued to feed their young, 
through the wickerwork. But when the 


He departed | 


JACKDAW TRADITION. — In Cam- | 


| 


| Hargrave, Co. 
regony to be kept in permanent captivity, | extinct since 1724, but I believe their pedi- 
\ | gree is still extant. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ENGINEER, OB, 
1833.—Information is asked concerning 
early life, and professional ex- 
of William Weston, a civil 
engineer (perhaps of Gainsborough), who 
came to America in 1793 and returned early 
in the next century. I know of his work in 
this country. He was the outstanding civil 
engineer while here, was engaged in early 
canals and waterworks projects and was 
naturally much respected. He reported on 
the first New York City water-supply and 
after he returned to England was offered a 
large salary to return in 1813 as chief 


| engineer of our Erie Canal project, but de- 


clined on account of his advanced age. 
He was born about 1752. Perhaps his 


| wife was of Gainsborough (Miss Nettleship). 
| He designed a bridge which was erected over 


| the Trent in 1790. 
| of the early British canals? 
| whom ? 


Was he engaged on some 
If so, with 
He died, 1 believe, in London, Aug. 
29, 1835. He is not mentioned in your 
Dictionary of National Biography or in any 
biographical collection that I have seen. 
Ricuarp 8. Krrpy, 
Yale University. 
EDIGREE OF COTGREAVES OF HAR- 
GRAVE.—Does anyone know the where- 
abouts of an old pedigree of Cotgreaves of 
Cheshire? The family is 


RK. 2. W. 


EDITIONS 
WANTED.—I would like to have par- 


| ticulars of the various editions of Camden’s 


young birds were able to fly, and could find | 
no outlet, it is thought that the parent birds | 
brought poisonous weeds to kill them, for they | 


were found dead. 
same thing has happened. 
more likely explanation, depression or grief 
at being deprived of liberty ? 

Wm. Jaccarp. 
YURFEW BELLS (See clvii. 370, 447). — 


/ The News-Chronicle of Oct. 14, 1932, states 
that ‘‘ the ringing of the curfew bell at Frome 


Parish Church is the hobby of Mr. Chas. | 
He has been | 


Ledbury, a brewery cellarman. 
doing it for 20 years.’’ 


A. L.-Cox. 


This is the second time the | 
But is not the | 


‘Britannia.’ Particularly those prior to 
1670. When was it first published ? 


RoE. W. 
REEMAN, GARNET AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES.—Mr. Percival Boyd has 


very kindly sent to me some extracts from 


| marriage entries, 1713-1724, including the 


| following :— 
1713. July 7. Rowland Freeman, of S. Ed- 
mund the King, Lombard Street, London, 


bach., marr. Sybilla Garnet, of Deptford, Kent, 
sp.; the ceremony performed by Mr. Nicholas 
Buckerigg. 

In spite of the early date, 1713, this 
Sybilla Garnet, of Deptford, may have been 
identical with the Mrs. Sybilla Freeman, of 


| East Greenwich, Kent, widow, who, in 1738, 
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at the declared age of forty years, married, | 
secondly, Edmond Halley, junior, Surgeon | 
Royal Navy, of same declared age. Their ages, 

at that time, may have been understated. 
With this new avenue of research opened, 
it will be interesting to discover, if possible, 
whether or not Mrs. Sybilla Freeman, by her 
first marriage, had more than the one child, 
Mary Freeman, who married a John Parry, 
in 1744. It has been thought possible that 
Mary may have had a sister, Sarah Freeman, 
but this is merely speculation. | 
E. F. MacPixe. | 


seerrees. on may still see in a good 
many English houses hinged inside shut- 
ters which fold back into the thickness of the 
wall behind the window. I should be glad | 
to know when these were introduced. When 
and why (unless because they are expensive) 
were they discontinued? I imagine that it 
would be difficult to find any made within 
the last sixty years. If any readers know 
of such—especially of examples of twentieth 
century date—I should be glad to hear of 
them. Were they made in separate shops and 
supplied to builders? Or constructed by the 
carpenters employed on the erection of the 
house ? ; 

I should further be glad to have any in- 
formation about outside shutters—also fast 
disappearing. Were these ousted by the 
Venetian blind? Am [I right in thinking 
that they came to us—with fashion of paint- 
ing them green—from the Continent? 

B. H. A. 


ANTE MEMORIALS.—Has anyone ever 
made a comprehensive list of memorials, 
the world over, to Dante? If no reader can | 
tell me of such a list I should be glad if 
anyone who knows of examples—in Italy and, 
if there be such, in America, especially — 
would send them on to ‘N. and Q.’ I am 
not now thinking of pictures in which Dante 
figures. SB. 


REAT YARMOUTH AND HERRING- 
PIES.—I have read somewhere that in 

a charter bestowed upon Great Yarmouth— 
but when or by what King I do not know— 
there was a clause requiring the town at a | 
certain date to furnish — I believe for the 
royal table — a herring-pie, or herring-pies. 
Is this an invention? Or does some such 


| and ‘ The Young May Moon.’ 





provision appear in some charter granted to 
the town? Has a herring-pie been at any | 
time a usual way of eating herrings? | 


LH. 8. 


OYAGE FROM LONDON TO CANADA. 
—During the months of July and August, 
in the year 1843, allowing for average weather 
and other conditions, what would have been 
the length of time taken by a small sailing- 


| vessel, of about 400 tons, to make the voyage 


from London to Quebec? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


,,YEBRIGHT AND PIMLICO.—Ben Jon- 
son, writing of Pimlico, makes the fol- 
lowing allusion to this London district, then 
a centre of public gardens and gaiety, now 
practically absorbed by the Victoria area :— 
In days of Pimlico and Eye-bright. 
Who, or what was, Eye-bright? 
J. P. Bacon-PHItuips. 


TUNTNEY PLACE-NAME: MEANING 
SOUGHT.—Stuntney is the name of a 
village near Ely. What is the interpreta- 
tion of it? Skeat, I understand, explained 
it as ‘‘the island of fools,’’ evidently deriv- 
ing the initial element ‘‘Stunt’’ from the 
A.S. stunt, “dull,” ‘‘ stupid.”? But I be- 
lieve that ‘“‘stunt’’ can be defined in a 
physical sense as “short,’’ ‘‘ steep,’ 
“‘abrupt.”’ For instance, a horse in some 
districts is said to ‘‘ pull up stunt’? when 
it stops suddenly. Having those meanings 
in view, it is not unlikely that Stuntney may 
be interpreted ‘‘short, steep island.’”” What 
are the views of readers on this question ? 
H. Askew. 
LD SONGS WANTED.—Composer, writer 
and nationality wanted of the songs 
‘ Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,’ 
The tunes of 


| these songs are used as quicksteps by the 


Liverpool Regiment and the Sherwood Fores- 
ters respectively. 
J. PArne. 


UTHORS WANTED.--1. Who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, the beginning, probably, of 
some rhymes for childen. I knew them as a 
child, and have met some one else who did :— 


“The Cottage was a thatched one, 
The outside poor and mean; 
But everything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean.” 
M. R. 
2. “ Where when the Gods would be Cruel 
do they look for a torture? 
Where plant thorns, set pain like a 
Jewel? 
Ah! not in the Heart—not there.” 
Where in Browning is this quoted? 


W. Hz. S. 





Bisslies. 


FUNERAL CUSTOM: THE LID OF 
FEATHERS, 


(celxiii. 218, 283, 302, 317). 
THE ‘lid of feathers’’ borne before the 
coffin does not appear to have been 


quite such an unusual feature in eighteenth- 
century funerals as Mr, EK. A. B. Barnarp 
seems to have thought—at least where ‘‘ the 
quality ’’ was concerned. 

The interesting note on this custom sup- 
plied by Dr. F. W. Cocks at the second 
reference led me to look through a few under- 


takers’ bills that I happen to have, and 
these enable me to add three instances to 
those already mentioned. 


In a long and detailed bill of the funeral 


of ‘‘ George Moore, Gent’’ dated 24 July 
17321, between eighty and ninety items are 
fully set out and total £237. Among them 


occur the following charges :— 


For a State Lidd covered with 
Velvitt of Ostridge Feathers, White 


intermixt with Black, to Cover ye 
Boddy and a Man in Deep Mourning 


to carry them to the Church ... ... £2 0 0 
12 Silk Pensills [obviously some 
form of hanging] Interment (?) with 
the Plooms of Feathers on the Lidd 
at 4/- sk <r eee RE SD 
In the cieciceeionie ‘ieihen bill for the 
funeral of Gilbert Burnet, the famous 
Bishop of Salisbury, which _ totalled 
£103 17s. 3d., after due credit for ‘‘ 263 lbs. 
wax ends returned £1 6s. 6d.’’ had _ been 
given, there is an item for:— 
“a velvett Lid and black Plumes 


or) 


of Feathers. 
This bill is dated 23 March 1714/15. 

A later instance than either of the above 
occurs in the undertaker’s bill, dated 14 Feb. 
1783, for the funeral of Lady Hamilton, the 
first wife of Sir William Hamilton and pre- 


decessor of the friend of Lord Nelson. This 
account reads :— 
For a plume of feathers to Stones 
End and for a man to carry ditto. 
the two items amounting to £1 4s. Od. The 


death seems to have taken place in Wales, 
presumably at a place called ‘‘ Stones End ”’ 
and the journey from the nee was account- 
able for a heavy item for ee cs on the 


‘Moore —, 
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Road £45 19s. 9d.” This journey necessi- 
tated an examination and dues at a Custom 
House and one grisly charge thereby in- 
curred was ‘‘ paid the Plumbers to soder up 
the holes (in the lead coffin) made at the 
Custom House 3s. 6d.’’ It would seem from 
the following entries that the funeral cortage 
spent a long time on the road 
For 6 Horsemen, 18 days each 
For a hearse and 6 and a coach 
And GAS GAVE. ae <aee ss Me 
For 10 cloaks’ for Coachmen, 
postillions pea Horsemen, 18 days £1 5 0 
This period no doubt covered the double 


. £65 14 0 
£84 12 0 


journey, but the reason for an additional 
item is not so clear :— 
For the Corps standing in my 
Dining: Room 17 Days: «... i) .« «. £6° 08% 
I have some MS. detailed ledger accounts 
for the funerals of King George III, 
January 1820; Queen Charlotte, December 
1818; and Princess Charlotte Augusta, 


November 1817, but in none of these is there 
any mention of a “ lid of feathers’’, nor 
was any such item included in the bill pre- 
sented by Francis Say, upholder and cabinet- 
maker on Ludgate Hill, when he furnished 
the obsequies of Sir Francis Gosling, banker 
at the Three Squirrels, over against St. 
Dunstan’s church in Fleet Street. This was 
another funeral that necessitated a long 
journey by road. The bill includes a charge 
for a ‘‘ Mourning Coach and 6 Horses for 5 


days’’ with concomitant items for turn- 
pikes and beer on the way from ‘‘ Lower 
Wallop’? (? Nether Wallop, near Stour- 


bridge, Hants) to London. An achievement 
was fixed to the Fleet Street house at a 
cost of £3 3s. Od. 

“Alexander Horrocks against Grays Inn 
gate Holborn ’’, whose billhead asserts that 
his funerals were ‘‘ perform’d after ye best 
manner in Town or Country at Reasonable 
Rates’’, and furthermore that he had 
‘large and good Conveniency to Bury from 
his own House’’, was responsible for the 
elaborate bill rendered for the funeral of 
George Moore referred to above. This in- 
cluded the following items :— 


” 


For a large thick leaden Coffin £510 0 
For a fine Crape Richly Quilted 

and a superfine Ruffle to line ye 

Leaden Coffin BSA cs5s tits exo hee 
For a Large Elmn_ Coffin Double 


Lidd civered with a Superfine Black 
cloth sett with the Best Silver’d 
Brass Nailes Close workt, a _ Led 
Depositum fixt on the Leaden Coffin 
with name, age &c. with 4 pairs of 
the Best plate fashon’d Handles 
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Silver’d --- ‘ STs aw ee » of 1 


In addition to this ‘ a led dnsniines ” there 


waa 
a large plate of inscription 
ingrav’d «and the coate of Armes 
with Helmitt, Crest and Mantling 
fon the lid of the elm] out- 





side case £310 0 
Toa Bed of Ceder Dust & Spices 
to Preserve Ye Boddy . &l 1 0 | 
Other incidental charges were :— 
Two men Sodering up ye Boddy 15 0 
Three men with a Ruff Coffin to lye . 
6 


the Corpes in 

Thus making three ‘sites in all, 
The body had to be taken across the river 

at Lambeth where ‘‘ Wateridge’’ fees were 

paid amounting to 2s. 8d. The cost of 

“Hanging in Deep Mourning ye fore and 


back “parlours,” likewise ‘‘the Large | 
Passage. Ye Arch and Stare Case to the 
Topp’ amounted to £6 10s. Od. 


Ceremonial lighting was charged for as 
follows :— 


6 Large silvered candlesticks with 

6 large wax tapers surrounding the 

Boddy ... ae £2 2 
5 Dozen and 3 ‘of “Large Double 
Silvered sconces—1/6 £4 19 
33 pound of Wax Candles att 2/8 £4 8 


Appropriate trophies included :— 


6 Dozen Buckrams' Escutcheons, 
5 Dozen Crests, 2 Pennants, a Sur- 
coate, Mantle, Helmet, Crest, 
Sword and Target ee eee 

The charges for attendants were :— 


4 men in Propper Habbitts att 

ye Doors with white Lustestring 

Scarves, black and white Favors 

and four horses to preceed the Corps 

to St. Dunstan in ye East ... £3 0 0| 
8 horsemen to carry the trophys 

and mourners... £3 12 
12 pages with Truncheons silvered 

and velvitt Capps to attend the 


oo 2S 


Hearse from Lambeth to St. 
Dunstan’s see Bs. eee 
6 Bearers of the. Boddy 3 12 


74 Men in Mourning with velvitt 
capps to carry them to St. Dunstan’s £7 8 
74 White Lame ‘ieungl veal Black 
and White Favors oes 


As an escort for the company returning to 


0 
0 
74 New Wax Branch Lights @ @ 5/6 £20 0 0 
0 


£5 11 0| 


Lambeth and Camberwell ‘‘4 men with | 
flamboyes’’ were provided at a cost of 
£1 Os. Od. 


Refreshments included ‘‘ 2 Dozen Red Porte | 
and (?) wine. Paid for the Coachmen, Pos- | 


tillions, Pages, Lightermen and horsemen to | | this year. 


Drink” at a total cost of less than £4. 


scien ae QUERIES. 


| west of Horncastle, 


9 Wainfleet All 
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Providing mourners, servants and attend- 
ants with proper crape hatbands, gloves, 
scarves, cloaks and so forth runs into many 
items. No less than thirty-five memorial 
| gold rings were presented at the moderate 
| cost of 21s, each but “‘ 1 Dymond do. for Mr. 
George Moore’”’ entailed an extra cost of 
| two guineas. 

The whole cost of the cortége totalled 
| £237 00s. 02d. The final item is modest 
| enough and reads :— 

For my own Attendance, what you please. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


The funeral obsequies of Lord Palmerston 

were observed by me from a window of the 
Sessions House opposite the north door of 
| Westminster Abbey. This was the last 
occasion in London of the observance of the 
| custom of undertakers’ men carrying boards 
of black plumes on their heads, held in 
| position by both arms. The boards, covered 
| by black cloth, were about 3ft. long and 
carried six plumes. 

The conductors of the procession, attired 
in long mourning-cloaks, carried brass- 
tipped wands, and_ brass-mounted batons 
were held by representative mourners. 


JAMES ARROW. 


Balham. 


OUSE-MARKS (clxili. 243, 262, 301, 
322). — A cottage at Bucknall, 7 miles 
Lines., bears a circular 
plaque, similar to a fire insurance plaque, 
with the arms of the City of London in the 
centre, surrounded by the words ‘‘ Christ’s 
Hospital.’’ At one time the Hospital was one 
of the principal landowners in the district. 

Many houses and cottages in and around 
Saints and Wainfleet St. 
Mary, Lincs., bear letterless plaques indicat- 
| ing one-time ownership by the Governors of 
Bethlehem Hospital, London, to whom the 
manor and advowson of Wainfleet St. Mary 
and a great deal of property was left by 
Edward Barkham in 1782. The latter’s 


|name is remembered in the Barkham Arms 


Bethlehem 


public-house, which has_ the 
| plaque above his arms in stone. 
A. L. Cox. 
ENRI GAUDIER (clxi. 66, 103). — See 


also ‘ Laughing Torso,’ by Nina Hamnett, 
| which was published by Constable, London, 


H. B. 
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HE CIPHER-DIARY OF THOMAS 
CORBET ALIAS JOHN POWELL 
ALIAS SKOTTOWE, 1681 (clxiii. 
If the diary states that the writer married 


the daughter of Coulson Skottowe, it was | 
Thomas | 
Skottowe, who sold the Melton property (the | 


certainly not written in 1681. 
alleged son of the diarist), married FEliza- 
beth Coulson in about 1695. They had sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 
Coulson, but no Coulson Skottowe occurs be- 
fore 1696, the date of birth of the son of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Coulson) ; 


inscription at Great Ayton. 
note that the name Powell is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the parish registers of 
Clerkenwell. 

Is there not an elaborate monument in one 
of the churches of Norwich to Elizabeth 
Coulson, daughter of Man, High 





Sheriff and Mayor of the city, probably the | 


mother of Elizabeth Skottowe ? 


G. B. LANGForp. 
Bournemouth. 


HE DENTONS OF HILLESDEN (clxiii. 


296).—An account of the capture of Sir | 


Alexander Denton’s house by Sir Samuel 


Luke and Oliver Cromwell in the spring of | 


1644, is given in chapter xxii., ‘The Burn- 


ing of Hillesden House,’ of Lady Verney’s | 


‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Seventeenth Century,’ vol. i., 
1925. After the failure of an attempted sur- 


prise, a regular attack was made by the Par- | 
besieged, finding | 
themselves surrounded, sent out a flag of | 


liamentary forces. The 
truce. As no terms short of unconditional 
surrender were offered them, their comman- 
der, Col. Smith, tried to defend the works. 
These, which surrounded the hall and 
church, were unfinished, and the garrison too 
small to hold them. 
defenders were driven back into the house 
and church. At the second attack the church 
was carried, and Col. Smith then surren- 
dered on promise of quarter. 
afterwards the house was set on fire 
burnt almost to the ground. Lady Verney 
remarks that “ the tragedy at Hillesden was 
relieved by two love stories.’’ An officer of 


the attacking force fell in love with Susan | 


Denton, Sir Alexander’s sister, and married 
her. 
or Jeremiah Abercromby—‘‘ shows that he 
was a Republican and a Covenanter.” Mar- 
garet, one of Sir Alexander’s thirteen chil- 
dren, married Colonel Smith the same year. 


291).— | 


christened | 


see Ord’s | 
‘History of Cleveland’ and the monumental | 
It is worthy of | 


3rd edition, | 


At the first assault the | 


A day or two | 
and | 


** His very name,’’ she adds—Jaconiah | 


| 

| Further details of the Denton family wil] 
| be found in this chapter and in chapter 
xxxiv. of the same volume, ‘ Doctor William 
| Denton.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Black’s Guide to Buckinghamshire (1907), 
| by G. E. Mitton, says on p. 78:—After leay. 
| ing the church [of Steeple Claydon], notice 
on the opposite side, very little further on, 
a wall with a barometer set in it, and adjoin- 
| ing it a stone barn, with this inscription :— 
The Camp Barn. 
Around this spot 
The Army of the Parliament under the com. 
mand of 
Cromwell was encamped March, 1644, 
And on the 8rd of the Month 
Advanced from here to the attack on 
Hillesden House. 


On p. 128 the author says :— 


Hillesden House itself stood at the east end 
| of the churchyard, where there is now but an 
open field, and in it a few holes near the 
boundary wall, which mark the spot where 
the cellars lay. In the Civil Wars Sir Alex- 
ander Denton (brother-in-law of Sir Edmund 
Verney, of Claydon, who was killed at Edge- 
| hill) fortified his house for the King’s cause, 
and it stood an amazing siege. We are told 
| that the besieged even manufactured a can- 
non for themselves out of a hollowed limb of a 
| tree, bounl with hoops of iron; they with- 
| stood their enemies stoutly, and _ several 
| romantic incidents of love between rival sides 
| illuminate the story. The house was iater 
rebuilt, though on a much smaller scale; but 
even of this second house not a vestige now 
remains save the gatehouse . . . The church 
door shows numerous marks of the bullets 
fired by the Parliamentary forces during the 
attack on Hillesden House. 

A. L. Cox. 


Cox. Rapice will find a complete reply to 
his query regarding the siege of Hillesden 
| House in ‘ Records of Bucks,’ Vol. ii., pp. 
93-98 and p. 233, in an article by the Rev. 
H. Roundell quoting original documents 
or contemporary evidence. 


VaLe oF AYLESBURY. 


HAFTO OF BAVINGTON HALL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND (clxiii. 244, 
268, 301).—The marriage of Jane, daughter 
of Captain Patrick Heron, and widow of 
John Vining Reade, to Robert Shafto, ap- 
pears to be proved by the information 
afforded at the last reference, as Elizabeth, 
| daughter of John Vining Read, was the wife 
|of Admiral Mark Robinson. ; 
| ‘My late daughter Elizabeth Robson’ 
| should read Elizabeth Robinson. Her chil: 
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dren Robinson, 
BN. 
Charles Robinson, R.N. ; 
of James Glaze, of Bath; (5) Catherine 
Hewett, wife of Maj.-Gen. John Miller, 


R.M. 


were (1) John Reade 
(2) Admiral Mark Robinson; 


Py De ae. 


MALBISE: DE MALTEBYS (clxiii. 297). 
—The so-called record seems to be Pal- 
grave’s ‘Parliamentary Writs,’ but the 
entry is mis-quoted. Palgrave printed 
“Malebys’’ not ‘‘ Maltebys ” as an alterna- 
tive spelling to Malbise. He knew better 
than to believe that Malebis and Maltby were 
the same name. 

With regard to the arms, it may be noted 
that bissa is the ordinary mediaeval Latin 
word for ‘‘ hind.’’ 

A. EK. §&. 


ACOBA AS A WOMAN’S NAME (elxiii. 
294).—It should be noted that the docu- 


| 


(3) | 
; (4) Elizabeth, wife 


| Samuel 


ment quoted is in Latin and that Jacoba was | 


the Latinised form of the woman’s name. 
No doubt the English name given at the bap- 
tism was James: hence the surprise of Law- 
rence of Durham. Jacoba is not a boy’s 
name, but the feminine form of Jacobus 


(James). 
A. E. S. 


THE KITCAT CLUB (clxiii. 296). — For 
an account of Jacob Tonson, the Secre- 
tary of the Kitcat Club, and a list of the | 
forty-two famous Kitcat portraits, see Vol. i. 
of Nichols’ ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (1812). | 
The names as there given are: 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset; 2. William 
Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire ; 
Lenac, Duke of Richmond; 4. Charles Fitz- 
roy, Duke of Grafton; 5. John, Duke of 
Montagu; 6. C. Sackville, Earl of Dorset; 
7. Richard Lumley; 8. Charles Howard, 
Earl of Carlisle; 9. Sir Richard Temple; 


10. Thomas Hopkins, Esq.; 11. William 
Walsh, Esq.; 12. Algernon Capel, Earl of | 
Essex; 13. James, Earl of Berkeley; 14. 


John Tidcomb, Esq. ; 29. Abraham Stanyan, 
Esq. ; 30. John Dryden, Esq.; 31. Sir God- 
frey Kneller; 32. Jacob Tonson, Senior; 33. 
Sir John Vanbrugh ; 34. William Congreve, 
Ksq.; 35. Joseph” Addison, Esq.; 36. Sir 
Garth, M.D.; 37. Sir Richard 
Steele; 38. Arthur Maynwaring, Esq.; 39. 
George Stepney, Esq.; 40. Francis, Lord 
Godolphin; 41. and 42. (in one picture), 
the Duke of Newcastle and Henry, Earl of 
Lincoln. 

BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


The members of this club consisted of the 
principal opponents of James II, who 
brought about the Revolution of 1688. The 
club was founded in London about 1703, and 
expired about 1720. The first meetings were 
held in the pie-house belonging to Chris- 
topher Cat in Shire Lane, Temple Bar. 
Later, the meeting-place was ‘the Fountains 
Tavern, in the Strand. Jacob Tonson, the 
publisher, was their secretary, and had a 
room specially built for them at his house 
at Barn Elms in Surrey. Their summer 
meeting-place was often the Upper Flask 
Tavern, Hampstead Heath. 


Kneller was one of the members, and 


| painted the portraits of most of them; these 


| the Association : 


1. Charles | 


3. Charles | | 


| unsatisfactory alternatives, 


are reproduced in ‘ Memoirs of the Cele- 
brated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club; 
with a prefatory account of the Origin of 
illustrated with forty- — 
| portraits, from the original paintings by . 

| Kneller,’ published in “London, 1821. 


Lewis WHITTAKER. 
OW SIDE WINDOWS (clxiii. 292).—Mr. 
VarAH has a perfect right to add a six- 


| teenth suggestion to the recognised fifteen 
but I would re- 


'mark that all the low-side windows I have 
| seen (mostly, I admit, on the north of the 


} 


John Vaughan, Earl of Carbery ; 15. Charles | 


Lord Cornwallis; 16. Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax; 17. John, Lord Somers; 18. 
Thomas, Earl of Wharton; 19. Charles Mon- 
tague, 
point, Marquis of 

Cranfield Sackville, 

Charles Lord Mohun; 


Dorchester; 21. Lionel 
Earl of Dorset; 22. 


Esq. ; 24. Spencer Compton, Esq. ; 25. Lieut.- | | 
Gen. ‘James Stanhope ; 26. Hon. William Pul- | 
teney, 


Esq.; 27. John Dormer, Esq.; 28. 





chancel) are peculiarly ill-fitted for lighting 
the stall or the altar. They would need for 
that purpose to be higher in the wall. 

May I humbly add even a seventeenth sug- 
gestion? Is it not possible that these win- 
dows opened into hermits’ cells outside the 


| church, to allow them a sight of the altar? 


Earl of Manchester; 20. Evelyn Pier- | 


23. Robert Walpole, | 





Hermits’ cells outside a church were much 
commoner in the Middle Ages than is usually 
realised. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E PUG DOG (clxiii. 296). — Mr. 
GoopGr may begin with Weekley’s big 
! dictionary—which quotes :—‘‘ Marmouselle: 
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a little puppy, or pug, to play with ? : Soe 
Cotgrave’s French- -E nglish Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1611); and ‘ ’Tis quite impossible she 
should not command what matches she 
pleases, when such pugs [i.e., dwarfs] as 
Miss Hamilton can become peeresses ’’: from 
Lady Mary Montagu, 1742. 
Epwarp J. G. 
| AYMOND 
There are 


ATTANULFE (clxui. 
Friars’ Church 


still extensive ruins 
at la 

(quite close to the little parish church), and 

I would suggest enquiries on the spot. When 

I was there in 1928 the curé of Sisteron told 

me he was rather proud of his wide reading, 


FORSE. 
295).- 


of the 


and if the same priest is there still, I sus- 
pect he would know something of his own 
parochial history and antiquities. (The 


Parish Church of Sisteron, once a cathedral, 
is also full of interest. It is of the eleventh 
century—La Baume is just across the river). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (celxiii. 
' 35, 66, 286, 303).—The Times on Oct. 27 
contained in its obituary list the name 
“ Crucifix Canton.”’ 

A niece of Admiral Kempenfeldt bore a 
Christian name which struck me as a boy 
as being remarkable, but unfortunately I for- 
get what it was, and have never been able to 
recover it. Her father, Gustavus Adolphus 
Kempenfeldt, lived at Ladye Place, Hurley, 
and died in 1806, aged 87, leaving money 
for the monument in Westminster Abbey 
commemorating his ill-fated brother and his 
crew. Tradition relates how a pleached alley 
in the garden of Hurley Manor was planted 
by the brothers to the length of the Royal 
George. F. B. Leysurn-YarKer. 

Cambridge. 


Is error at 
attributes 
hyphen) 
Tt- ‘be- 


Turville 


COLONEL SOUTHAM in 
reference when he 

of Old England (no 
Goodson to Turweston, Bucks? 
longs to the parish of Weston 
in the same county, 
England Goodson 

several generations), 
this day 


ICHTE: 


not 
the last 
the name 


(a name_ repeated 
lives in the village to 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 

TRANSLATION WANTED 

(clxiii. 297).—‘ Ueber das Wesen des 

Gelehrten ’ was translated under the title of 
‘The Nature of the Scholar, and its mani- 
festations,’ by William Smith (1816- 1896), 
and published as a small 8vo. volume in 

1845; second edition in 1848; collected edi- 


Baume-lés-Sisteron | 


and a descendant of Old | 
in | 





tion of the translations by Smith, 2 volumes, 
1848-1859. Vol. i. includes the ‘ Nature of 
the Scholar’; 4th edition, 1889. Copies are 
| to be found in the London Library. 


Hee 3 is 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (clxiii. 259, 302, 318). — The 

| occurrence of brothers, two and sometimes 
three (e.g. ‘‘ good Judge Clench’’ and his 
| three sons John), with the same name arose 
from the almost invariable practice at one 
time of giving the child in baptism the 
name of its (more important?) god-parent 
| of the same sex. This practice apparently 
began as early as the fifteenth century and 
| continued up to the Puritan innovations. [I 


once tested it by the names of the rvund 
dozen of sons of one of the Godfreys of Lydd 
and the names of their godfathers: Sir 
Kdmund Berry Godfrey was, I think, the 
one doubtful exception. Fathers, grand- 
fathers, and rich uncles would doubtless 
sponsor several members of the family, 


Horace Walpole, a careful observer of social 


customs, makes merry over the theory that 
Perkin Warbeck was a godson of Edward 


IV, for who ever heard of an Edward with 
a Peterkin for a godson? Walpole was 
capable of suggesting that Archbishop Cran- 
mer and Bishop Poynet may have _ been 
guilty of a double entendre when, in the 
catechism, they ask ‘‘Who gave you this 
name,’’ and prescribe the answer ‘‘ My god- 
fathers and godmothers,’’ etc., ete. 
Percy Hvsurp. 


May I be allowed to produce an instance 
of two sisters having the same Christian 
|name? Ralph Selby, of Twisell, Northum- 
| berland, who died 28 Sept., 1660, had issue 
| two daughters only, both named Elizabeth, 
| who ended this branch of the Selby family. 
|The fact that they were both of the same 
| name is verified by the marriage registers of 
| Berwick and Norham, and the administra- 
| tion of the elder’s sister. | Another peculiar 
| circumstance is that they both married per- 
sons of their own name and kindred. The 
elder, Elizabeth (buried 4 May, 1680) mar- 
| ried William Selby, of Lowick; and_ the 
| younger, called Bess for distinction, married 
George Selby, son of Rowland Selby of Corn- 
hill. Both Elizabeths were left widows, and 
both took second husbands. 

The pedigree of Selby from which these 
facts have been gleaned is given in Raine’s 

‘ History of North Durham.’ 


ASKEW. 


EX. 
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VANS OF OSWESTRY AND WELSH- 
POOL (clxiii. 297).—This well-known 
family is by no means extinct. There are 
still thousands of Evanses in both Oswestry 
(Shropshire) and Welshpool (Montgomery- 
shire). To compile the pedigree of this fine 
old family would occupy several centuries. 
As a matter of interest it may be added 
that the family of Jones, of Llanfyllin and 


Llangynog, is represented at the present | 


time by millions. 
J. H. LEstie, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


A VOLUNTEER AT TRAFALGAR (elxiii. 
297).—The services of Commander 
Francis Harris will be found in O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biographical Dictionary,’ published 
in 1849—p. 467. 

Society ror ARMy HistoricaL RESEARCH. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (clxiii. 172, 261, 
303, 319). — Perhaps it will be news to 
Mr, ALBERT MatTrHeEws to learn that in 1860 
a Henry Jefferson was the owner of an estate 
in the parish of St. Bees, Cumberland, and 
resided at Rothersyke, a mansion situated 
about 7 miles south of Whitehaven. 

With regard to the statement that Jeffer- 
son is not a common name in England, I may 
say that I have been acquainted with several 
people of the name living in this locality 
(Spennymoor, Mid-Durham). 

John Jefferson was Mayor of Kendal, 
anciently known as  Kirkby-in-Kendal, in 
1676. (See the list of Mayors in Whelan’s 


‘History of Cumberland and Westmorland’). | 


In the ‘ History of Durham’ by William 
Fordyce, I find that during the time of John 
Cosin (Bishop of Durham 1660-1671), a 


moiety of the manor of Chilton was con- | 


veyed to John Jeffrayson (Jefferson) and 


John Morland, who immediately conveyed it | 
to the Bishop, by whom it was settled on his | 


daughter, Dame Mary Gerard. 
Matthew Jefferson, who died 1 March, 
loo7, and was buried at St. Nicholas’, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne, of which town he was an | 


alderman and sometime mayor, was the 


owner of an estate in the township of Bing- | 


field in the parish of St. John Lee, near 
Hexham. John Jefferson, his son, inherited 
it. He died 4 March, 1700/1, leaving three 
daughters and co-heiresses. 

_ In 1663 Philip Jefferson was rated for land 
in Harwood Shield, Hexhamshire. He was 
the same person, I think, who married Mar- 
garet Charlton, daughter of Edward Charl- 
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| mentioned in the will of her uncle, William 
| Charlton, generally known as ‘‘ Bowrie,” a 
| well-known Jacobite, who was concerned in 
| both the ’15 and the ’45. 

| proved 3 Oct., 1752. 


| ton, of the Bower and Reedsmouth. She is 
| 


His will was 


| H. ASKEw. 
| {OSIN (clxiii. 297). — The family from 

whom John Cosin (Cosyn), Bishop of 
Durham, sprang, seems to have been of Nor- 
| folk. He was, if the pedigree in Brig.-Gen. 
| Sir Conyer Surtees’ ‘History of the 
| Church of St. Brandon at Brancepeth’ (of 
| which he was rector for some years) is to 
| be relied on, the only son of Giles Cosyn citi- 
zen of Norwich. The latter belonged to the 
family of Cosyn of Seaven Burnham, Co. 
Norfolk. 

The Bishop had only one son, also named 
John, who, to the grief of his father, became 
a Papist. The pedigree does not say whether 
he was married. As he took orders in the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is probable that 
he was never married. During the Civil 
War there was a John Cosyn, Alderman of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an ardent supporter of 
the Commonwealth. He died 21 March, 
1661. Little is known of his ancestors, 
although it is thought that his father’s name 
was Edward Cosyn and that he was born at 
Bradford, Yorks. He married Jane Horsley, 
and was the great-uncle of John Horsley, the 
author of ‘ Britannia Romana.’ He had 
issue three daughters, Peace, Anne, and 
Rebecca. 

There does not appear to have been any 
relationship whatever between these two 
John Cosyns, and the name seems to have 
disappeared from the district. 

J. Horsfall Turner’s ‘ History of Brig- 
| house, Rastrick and Hipperholme,’ contains 
many scattered references to a family named 
Cosyn, indicating that they were long resi- 
dent in the part of the West Riding of York- 
shire with which the book deals, but I have 
| found no record later than the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. 


H. Askew. 


HEWETT FAMILY (clxiii. 259). — Some 

years ago I received a letter from a friend 
| with whom I had had correspondence about 
| John Moses of Hull, whose daughter Jane 
| (not Mary, as the Peerages say) married 
| Aubrey Beauclerk, Lord Burford. the heir 
| to the Duke of St. Albans, in July, 1788. 
| In the course of his letter he mentioned meet- 
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ing with the fragment of a record which 
greatly puzzled him. It was to the effect 


that ‘‘ Margaret, daughter of Richard Moses | 


of . .. [name not given] in Yorkshire [who is 
called the grand-aunt of Mary Moses who 
married Aubrey Beauclerk] married... 
[date not given] Thomas Hewitt R.N. of S. 
Neotts.’’ I wonder if the querist could throw 
any light on this unsatisfying record. 

The daughter of John Moses is usually re- 
ferred to as Mary, though her baptismal 
name, which appears in the Holy Trinity, 
Hull, registers, is Jane. The Rev. John 
Waltham published in 1801 ‘A _ Short 
Memoir of Jane Countess of Burford,’ which 
further clinches the matter. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ETTY NEALE, THE FRUIT-GIRL, OF 
ST. JAMES’S STREET (clxiii. 100, 
141, 178).—H. B. Wheatley in his ‘ Round 
about Piccadilly ’ (1870), p. 158, writes that 
Elizabeth Neale died Aug. 30, 1797, aged 
67, at her house in Park Place, fourteen 
years after she had retired (1783). 


CrEcIL BROOKING. 
Earl’s Court. 


“a OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxiii. 
297).—“ I am much obliged to Tissaphernes 
for putting the gods on my side ” is the answer 
which the Spartan King Agesilaus II is said 
to have made in 396 B.c. to the messengers 
of the Persian satrap Tissaphernes, when in 
violation of the treaty made with the latter 
he was ordered to leave Asia Minor immedi- 


ately. This is recorded by several ancient 
authors. Xenophon in his ‘ Historia Graeca ’ 
writes, that when Agesilaus received the 


order, with a very cheerful countenance he 


bade the envoys tell Tissaphernes on_ their | 


return that he was much obliged to him for 
having by his perjury gained the enmity of the 
gods and made them the allies of the Greeks, 
‘Hist. Graeca,’? III. iv. 11 Xenophon gives 


the same account in his * Agesilaus,’ 5 ee | 


In Aelian’s ‘ Varia Historia,’ xiv. 11, we are 
told, without Tissaphernes’ name being men- 
tioned, that Agesilaus praised the barbarians 


who had perjured themselves because by so | 


doing, they had made the gods their enemies 
but his friends and allies. Polyaenus, II. i. 8, 
makes the king say “I am obliged to Tissa- 
phernes for breaking his oath, for he has made 
the gods his enemies and my allies.” In 
Cornelius Nepos, ‘ Agesilaus,’ ii. 5, the story 
takes a different form. We there read that 


though Agesilaus was aware that Tissaphernes 
was preparing to attack him, yet he himself 
observed the treaty and said that it was a 
great gain to him that Tissaphernes by his 
perjury turned men against him and made 
the gods his enemies. 


Epwarp BEnsty. | 





| The Library. 





| Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs in the Archives 
and Collections of Venice. Vol. xxxiii, 
1661-1664. Edited by Allen B. Hinds, 
(H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. net), 


|1XH1S new volume gives us 404 letters or 

reports. Giavarina, whom we have 
already seen as Venetian Resident in Eng- 
land, is the principal writer until January, 
1663, after which, when he has sent in his 
account of the reception of the envoys from 
Muscovy and some other matters, we have 
no more from him. The King was not well 
| satisfied with him, and he himself found 
fault at more than one point with the treat- 
ment he received. Still, he showed himself 
tolerably assiduous in endeavours to please 
Charles and his brother, particularly in the 
matter of gondolas and of a certain fisolera, 
This, defined as ‘‘ barque petite, légére et 
rapide,” is a vessel used by Venetian gentle- 
men for the winter sport of hunting moor- 
hens (fisolo) or curlews, and the gondoliers, 
who were showing off their gondolas on the 
Thames, had boasted to the King of its speed, 
and delighted him by their description of it. 
“The King,’’ says Giavarina—whose letters 
about all this give a lively picture of Charles 
—** at once sent for me and said that after 
recelving such an honour [i.e., the gilded 
gondolas] he ought not immediately to ask 
for another, but what he heard of the ‘ fiso- 
lere’ and his passion for anything that 
floats, must excuse him.’’ This was in Sep- 
| tember, 1661. The Venetian Senate agreed 
to supply one of these ‘‘ petités barques 
légéres.’’ In the order given for its making 
| we learn that it is to be ‘‘ furnished with 
| cramoisy velvet, with bows, balls and all 
other furnishings.’’ In March of the follow- 
ing year, after a conversation about two 
brothers, Englishmen, who had _ been con- 
demned for wounding the consul, ‘‘ when I 
was taking leave of his Majesty,’’ writes the 





8, | Resident, ‘‘ as he thinks of nothing and calls 


nothing to mind more frequently than his 
amusements on the water, of which he is very 
fond, he asked me if I had any news of the 
fisolera, which he is evidently looking for 
very eagerly ...’’ Another reminder was 
given in June. By that time the fisolera 
was ready—merely waiting to be shipped. It 
arrived at last in December, and was re- 


| ceived by the King with enthusiasm, but the 


river froze that very night, and so it could 
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not at once be used. Giavarina had had it 
caulked and greased, the cushions stuffed 
and so forth at a total cost of 61. 13s., which 
he hopes will be allowed in his accounts. 

Correr and Morosini were in London till 
August, 1661, and their despatches are of 
reat interest. They defend Giavarina to 
. Government. During 1663 and 1664, 
English news was principally supplied to the 
Venetian Government through their ambas- 
sador in France, Sagredo, by which arrange- 
ment the material is greatly reduced. 

During these years the activities of the 
Turks made the chief European problem: 
but the Venetian observers find also much 
matter to interest their masters in the rela- 
tions between England and the several con- 
tinental monarchies as well as in the domestic 
affairs of the country. All these matters are 
set out and elucidated in the several sections 
of Mr. Hinds’s Introduction, which, as 
always, is a clear and admirable piece of 
work, 


Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of 
the City of London. Edited by A. 
Thomas. (Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net). 


'HE Introduction to this Calendar (the 
third volume of the series we owe to Mr. 
A. H. Thomas) is a valuable essay on the 
Law Merchant, of which the character and 
working in relation to the common law are 
for the student one of the main interests in 
the legal record of the years 1381-1412, the 
years here in question. The law merchant, 
in procedure and fundamental ideas closely 
resembling equity, was a body of legal 
custom drawn from the law and custom 
of many nations, international both in itself 
and in its validity, and so well recognized as 
grounded in principles which everybody 
accepted that it could be designated lex gen- 
tium or even lex naturae. The most interest- 
ing general outcome of a study of the docu- 
ments here concerned with it, under the 
guidance of Mr. Thomas, is realisation that 
English commercial relations with the Con- 
tinent were, at this turn of the centuries, 
closer and of more importance than they 
have been taken to be. 

The rolls themselves, it is hardly necessary 
to say, offer a wealth of good matter, which 
is full both of significance for the historian 
or student of literature and of entertainment 
for the merely curious. The editor has set 
out in full the inventories of goods, which 
give information about domestic conditions 





and also bring before us many old words; 
and a few documents in English are also 
given in full. Among many other topics, 
usefully illustrated, we noted particularly 
Partnership (with glimpse of the Societates 
of divers foreign merchants) and the details 
ot City Custom. The disturbances of the 
City naturally occupy us often. Echo of the 
riot for which John Costantyn was beheaded 
in Cheap meets us in Walter Mayhew’s de- 
nunciations of the Mayor and Aldermen; 
John Norhampton (the name is thus ren- 
dered), John of Gaunt’s turbulent supporter, 
is seen aux prises with the City authorities, 
who are represented, in the correspondence 
on his behalf between John of Gaunt and 
the City, by Nicholas Brembre, whose tragic 
fate was soon to overtake him, and whom we 
see conveying to trustees all his goods and 
chattels in expectation of his condemnation 
upon an appeal of high treason. Richard 
Whittington, as alderman, mayor and sheriff, 
makes several appearances; and we also see 
him, as mercer, valuing pearls belonging to 
the Count of St. Pol, a prisoner in England, 
which had been arrested in lieu of discharge 
of a debt for velvet cloths and beds; and 
receiving another mercer’s apprentice to serve 
the remainder of his term. The most inter- 
esting connections with the Continent are 
those with Florence, including the documents 
concerning Sir John Hawkwood, the leader 
of the White Company, and his Florentine 
wife, Donnina. Two letters of Hawkwood’s 
are inserted verbatim—said to be the earliest 
extant private letters written in English. 


The Christian Hero. By Richard Steele. 
Edited with an Introduction and a Bibli- 
ography by Rae Blanchard. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. net). 


[His book, which after immense popularity 
to start with has not been reprinted till 
now for more than a hundred years, is very 
well worth consideration on several accounts. 
It was written out of Steele’s very heart, and 
though with the very different mind of the 
present day we find some fault with him— 
he is sentimental, as everybody knows—yet 
we cannot deny to his works, and to this work 
in particular, the charm and force of warm 
actual life. Steele’s ideas about the hero 
and about Christianity are the very stuff of 
his own living, his own purposes and experi- 
ence; and, in virtue of that, since the real- 
ity of a man’s inward being in part derives 
from, is sustained by, the reality of the 
humanity about him, his genuineness makes 
him also a good exponent of that side of 
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eighteenth century character and philosophy 
to which he belonged. Mr. Blanchard’s In- 
troduction, penetrating both in appreciation 
and criticism, is excellent preparation for 
enjoyment of Steele himself. One of the 
most interesting things about the ‘ Christian 
Hero’ is the occurrence in it of words, 
phrases and general ideas—in a state new 
and vital—which the nineteenth century was 
to see dulled, stiffened, reduced to clichés, 
from which, too, a portion of the meaning 
they had for Steele had departed. ‘‘ Benevo- 
lence ’’ is one of these: Steele cannot utter 
it without a thrill. Another, and more re- 
markable one, is ‘‘ conscious.’’ 

Twenty-two editions of the ‘ Christian 
Hero’ were published betwéen 1701 and 1820 
—eight of them by Tonson during the author’s 
lifetime. Collation of these eight has made 
it clear that the third edition (November, 
1710) contains Steele’s final revisions, and, 
accordingly, the edition now before us repro- 
duces a copy of it, without any alteration 
save correction of a few verbal misprints. 
The copy used is in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


BooKSELLEeRS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Bowes AnD Bowss, of Cambridge, 
bring before us in their Catalogue No. 464 
a great number of fine copies of recent 
limited editions and of the recent work of 
special presses. In the way of old books and 
first editions they have Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ 3 vols. (1850: £4 10s.) ; Horace 
Walpole’s ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors’ in the 1806 edition, continued by 
Thomas Park (£8 8s.); Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
‘ Widowers’ Houses’ (1893: £8 8s.); and 16 
vols, of the original issue in its green cloth 
of the set of dramatists edited by Havelock 
Ellis, with introductions by scholars of the 
day, entitled ‘ The Mermaid Series’ (1887-8 : 
£3 3s.); Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry ’ (1812 edition) is to be had 
for £1 15s.; Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Queen Vic- 
toria’ (1921) for a guinea, and the third 
edition of Johnes’s ‘ Froissart ’—13 vols. : 
1808—for £6 10s. We noticed also Mr. John 
Drinkwater’s ‘ Abraham Lincoln’ (1918: 
£3 10s.), and 15 vols. of Turgenev’s ‘ Novels 
in Mrs. Garnett’s translation (1894-99: 
£1 1s.). 


In the 3rd Bulletin from the Caxton Head, 
which is entitled ‘ Dreams and Adventures,’ 


Messrs. James TREGASKIS AND Son describe 
56 books, most of which are books of travel 
or the like. Attractive items are a ‘ Ras- 
selas’ (1759: £42); Josselyn’s ‘ Account of 
Two Voyages to New England’ (1674: £45), 
and MHearne’s ‘Journey from Prince of 
Wales’s Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the North- 
ern Ocean’ (1795: £20). Here are also Nar- 
borough’s ‘ Voyages and Discoveries, to the 
South and North’ (1694: £14), Linschoten’s 
‘ Voyage to the East Indies’ (Hakluyt 
Society, 1885: £3 5s.), and Woodes Rogers’s 
‘Cruising Voyage round the World’ (1712: 
£35). Among books of a somewhat different 
character we noticed a first edition of 
Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ (1682: £6); 
Ficino’s Translation of Plato into Latin, 
published in 1550 at Lyons (5 vols., 12mo.: 
£12 10s.); Urquhart’s translation of Rabe- 
lais’ ‘ Works’ (1644-53: £20); and Beck- 
ford’s ‘ Vathek ’ (1786: £10 10s.). We may 
also mention Bligh’s ‘ Narrative of the 
Mutiny on board H.M.S. Bounty’ (1790: 
£4 10s.). 


Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
= a the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


We have a very kindly occasional corres- 
pondent—we believe a lady—who often_sends 
us letters to be forwarded to querists. We are 
always most glad to forward letters but we 
trust that correspondents will not take it amiss 
if we first request that some space may 
left on the envelope, in which to write the 
new address; and secondly protest that really 
we cannot possibly deal with letters addressed 
“To all Correspondents on the Victorian 





Funeral ” or the like. 
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